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Oxford and Cambridge. Perhaps the most extraordinary aspect of the educational
explosion of the century we are considering was the "invasion" of the two universities,
which of course meant Oxford and Cambridge.14 There was an initial boom in the
1560s and 1570s, then a lull of twenty years, and another upsurge in the first forty
years of the seventeenth century. In the mid-seventeenth century the number of
students was higher than it was to be for another 200 years. It is estimated that about
2.5 percent of all seventeen-year-old males entered the universities in the 1630s. This
proportion was not equalled again until the 1930s and was not surpassed until after
World War II.
Historians have differed about the significance of this boom in higher education.
Kenneth Charlton and Joan Simon find it to be interesting but by and large of only
moderate and temporary importance. Charlton admits that large numbers of upper-
class young men poured into the universities, but he finds that they did not stay very
long, did not ordinarily take degrees, were not very serious about their studies, and did
not mix with their inferiors. In general the universities continued in their basically
medieval paths, more or less indifferent to the modern study of science or tech-
nology.15
A quite different and much more optimistic view of the role of Oxford and
Cambridge in this period is given by Mark H. Curtis.16 He finds that they changed
markedly in content, in method, and in social role. From having been training grounds
for the clergy they became training schools for the lay professions and public
bureaucracies. Instead of appealing largely to those young men who needed scholar-
ship support in their journey to the church, the universities began to attract significant
numbers of upper-class youth. The social composition at Oxford showed an average of
about 50 percent gentlemen, 41 percent plebian, and 9 percent clergy in the years
from 1515 to 1639. Perhaps the proportion of gentlemen is a bit high, but figures for
St. John's College, Cambridge, show nearly 40 percent gentry, nearly 40 percent
artisans, shopkeepers, and plebian, and more than 20 percent professional and cleri-
cal.17 The point is that a wider spectrum of social classes was represented than at any
prior period in history.
Curtis argues also that the liberal arts curriculum of the universities was broad-
ened to include a fair proportion of the developing mathematics and science of the
day. modern history and geography, modern foreign languages, and modern authors.
The group of scientists who formed the Royal Society met at Wadham College,
Oxford, in 1662. The college's warden, John Wilkins, had written 'The Discovery of a
World in the Moone" in 1637, just 332 years before man made his first direct contact
with the moon. To be sure, scientific subjects were not prescribed in the statutes
which continued to be highly humanistic, but Curtis argues that the growing em-
phasis upon tutorial instruction in the colleges rather than upon university lectures
enabled the tutors to respond to their students' interests in public affairs and modern
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